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RECENT LITERATURE. 

Theodore H. Hittell's History of California. 1 — Among 
the recent publications of the Occidental Publishing Company 
of San Francisco, are the two volumes of Hittell's History of the 
Gold State, which by their peculiarly fascinating style will not 
fail to attract a large number of readers. Volume 1 compre- 
hends within the compass of 800 pages the period of discovery, 
the successive epochs of Spanish domination, and winds up with 
the overthrow of these foreign lords in Mexico and all its adja- 
cent territories, the last date referred to being the year 1822. 
The more important names in the history of Pacific coast and 
Californian discovery are all familiar to us : Cortez, Ulloa, Cabrillo, 
Drake (who anchored under Point Reyes), Cavendish and Viz- 
caino. An historic subject which stands in no necessary connec- 
tion with the main contents of Hittell's work, but is introduced 
here in attractive form, is the settling of the peninsula of Lower Cali- 
fornia, its Jesuit missions and Indian population. The importance 
of that arid and prosaic stretch of land was bound to decrease as 
soon as Alta California, the present State of that name, with its 
more promising features, began to attract the attention of the 
world. The real history of California begins, not with the expe- 
ditions of the discoverers, but with the missions established under 
the prudent and energetic leadership of the Franciscan Father, 
the celebrated Junipero Serra. ' After organizing and administer- 
ing a number of coast missions, from 1769 to the time of his death 
in 1784, Serra found successors who endeavored with varying 
success to continue his work of christianizing the natives. Of the 
purely civil settlements started in the new country, San Jose, 
founded in 1777, was the earliest. The viceroy Bucareli also 
continued the exploration work along the Pacific coast by send- 
ing out three expeditions (1774, '75, '79)- North of St. Rafael 
and Sonoma no missions were established by the Franciscans ; 
their work survived the war of Mexico's liberation from the 
Spanish supremacy (1820) by fourteen years, when they were 
secularized by the republican authorities of Mexico. " Treason 
on the side of the clericals," says Hittell, " and spoliation on the 
other part, were contributory in bringing about this seculariza- 
tion," and the ruin of the Californian missions was unavoidable. 
The Indian neophytes had never become self-sustaining, and thus 
the majority of them scattered in all directions. The establish- 
ment of the twenty missions had rested upon a false moral prin- 
ciple, and hence no practical result of their existence is now 
apparent. The Californian missionaries' work remained barren 
of results, " because it looked only to the aggrandizement of a 
system and dominion that had long outlived their usefulness, and 

1 History of California. By Theodore H. Hittell. Two volumes. San 
Francisco, Occidental Publishing Company. Octavo. 
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did not contemplate or in any proper sense regard the progress 
of true civilization" (p. 508). 

In 1787 the two Californias had become united with Sonora, 
New Mexico and New Vizcaya into a "comandancia jeneral" of 
the " four internal provinces of the West ; " the governors re- 
moved from Loreto to Monterey. The biographic sketches pre- 
sented of each of the governors from 1767 to 1820 are highly 
interesting, and gives us a curious insight into Californian social 
life as it was a century ago; they were Portola, Barri, de Neve, 
Fages, Romeu, Arrillaga, Borica, Arrillaga again, Arguello the 
Elder, and Sola, whose rule was ended by the war of Mexican 
independence. 

The three concluding sections of Vol. 1 are devoted to the 
passive element in the great drama of colonial history (in which 
the gente de razbn seemed to be the only motors) ; the Indians, 
their exterior, customs and manners, settlements and languages. 
No classification of them after scientific (racial or linguistic) 
principles was attempted, although we have had dates enough to 
do this for the last ten years ; but a profusion of ethnographic 
details gives a graphic idea of what the Indians were in those 
times. In the description of their mythology too much promi- 
nence is given to Father Boscana's report, whose tribe at San 
Juan Capistrano, on the coast, formed a small portion of the 
aborigines only, and is by no means typical, for the Shoshoni 
race to which they pertain is an intrusive people coming from the 
" Interior Basin " (Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Wyoming). Among 
the old and real Californian Indians we have to count the Yuki, 
Wintun, Maidu, Mutsun, San Antonio and Yokats tribes; on the 
northern State border the Hupa, Lassie and Sayar are intruders 
also. A historian cannot be a specialist in everything, and thus 
we can condone such misstatements on Indians as we find in 
Vol. 1, pp. 797 and 798. 

The second volume begins with the administration of the 
country under the republican Mexican governors. Their names 
were as follows : Arguello the Younger, Echeandia, Victoria, Pio 
Pico, Figueroa, Castro, Gutierrez, Chico, Gutierrez again, Alva- 
rado, Micheltorena, Pio Pico again. Then follows the American 
conquest of the country in 1846, and the pressure of immigration 
consequent upon it. The chief actors in this new process of set- 
tlement, Sutter, John C. Fremont, Kearney, Sloat, Mason and the 
relations of this latter military commander with Pio Pico are now 
engrossing our attention, while the hardships of the adventurers' 
traveling over the plains to California, especially the terrible fate 
of the Donner party, which perished in the Sierra Nevada during 
the winter of 1846 to 1847, arouse our feelings of compassion. 

The momentous results of Marshall's gold discovery at Co- 
loma, in January, 1848, did not follow immediately after that 
act (p. 684); it was not before March 25 that a San Francisco 
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newspaper made the statement that gold dust had become an 
article of traffic at Sutter's fort ; but on May 29 the " Califor- 
nian " had to suspend publication in that city; for all the composi- 
tors and printers had run off to the new Eldorado. The Ameri- 
can troops having been disbanded, most of the soldiers also went 
to the gold fields, and in the absence of police, insecurity took 
hold of the coast regions. The yield of the precious metal had 
become so bountiful that one miner in May, 1848, once averaged 
twenty-five dollars a day for sixteen days. The volume concludes 
with the organization of California as a State and its adoption 
into the Union by Congress ; the bill was approved and signed 
by President Fillmore on Sept. 9, 1850. Separate chapters deal 
with the social life of that country and its physical aspects, as 
geography, geology, botany and zoology. 

Mr. Hittell has made conscientious use throughout of the 
original documents at his disposal, and invites scrutiny by fre- 
quent quotations, especially from the State archives and Junipero 
Serra's biographer, Palou. His style is as free from cumbersome- 
ness as it is from dryness or obscurity ; everywhere we perceive 
a striving after authentic information and historic truth. It is to 
be hoped that the author will in a third volume bring the history 
of the State down to our own days. — A. S. Gatschet. 

Packard's First Lessons in Zoology. 1 — In addition to the 
two text-books on zoology which he has already written, Dr. 
Packard has now prepared a third, which is intended as an ele- 
mentary course for very young pupils. The " First Lessons " 
ought to be used supplementary to the study of specimens, and 
should not be used without them. 

The plan of the work seems to be well carried out, and the 
book will prove a valuable addition to the number of text-books 
already in use. 

The author has possibly over-estimated the powers of those 
for whom his book is written. It ought properly to be made 
even more elementary than it is, to be brought to the comprehen- 
sion of young pupils. To adapt the book for younger scholars 
the author suggests certain omissions, which the teacher may 
advantageously follow. 

The book may well be used in combination with a well-chosen 
" epitome collection " or " synoptic collection," but always sub- 
ordinate to the study of nature herself. 

We should have preferred, in a text-book of this kind, a larger 
proportion of figures of those common animals which the pupil 
can find daily, and an omission of the cuts of several animals 
which . many naturalists have never seen and which the largest 
museums do not possess. 

1 First Lessons in Zoology. Adapted for use in schools. By A. S. PACKARD. New 
York, H. Holt & Co., 1886. i2mo, pp. 290. $1.00. 
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